
Ten years ago, there was a dear and 
straightforward FAUSA policy on 
research. Universities were the bastions of 
intellectual excellence, each academic had 
an outstanding research record, the in¬ 
tegration and inter-dependence of 
research and teaching were universally ac¬ 
cepted, and the only question on the 
political agenda was the perennial one of 
the appropriate level of funding for the 
research function of universities. Colleges 
of advanced education [CAEs] knew their 
place, and accepted being funded at a 
lower level which took account of there 
not being an expectation that staff would 
pursue research. The research activity of 
universities was correctly focused on basic 
research, the pure advancement of know¬ 
ledge in directions dictated only by the in¬ 
ner logic of the subject concerned. The 
Australian Science and Technology Coun¬ 
cil (ASTEC) had quoted with approval in 
their report The Funding of Basic 
Research, the British politician who aver¬ 
red that the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake was as much a part of our 
culture as the arts, and ought to be 
similarly supported by any civilized socie¬ 
ty 1 . From time to time research, par¬ 
ticularly in the sciences, would yield a 
useful discovery which could be turned to 
some productive use; these adventitious 
leaps forward were seen as evidence that 
pure basic research was the goose that laid 
golden eggs, and that applied research 
and new products or processes flowed in¬ 
exorably from advancements in basic 
knowledge. 

From time to time, FAUSA ran cam¬ 
paigns about the level of research funding 
or the steady disintegration of equipment 
and infrastructure. These were located 
within the intellectual framework describ¬ 
ed above, with the shared assumption by 
academics and politicians alike that 
curiosity-motivated research was in¬ 
herently valuable, and the only question 
was the level of funding which could be 
allocated in competition with other 
priorities. As Ronayne has pointed out, 
even total acceptance of the view that 
basic research is a sound investment for 
future economic prosperity provides no 
guidance at ail on the appropriate level of 
such investment 2 . Unfortunately for the 
research community, the last ten years 





have seen a series of events which have 
totally reshaped the political landscape on 
which the battle for research funding is 
conducted. The most important events in 
this reshaping have been: 

® the establishment in 1981 of what 
were temporarily called centres of excel¬ 
lence; 

® the steady rise in the real value of 
funds allocated by the mission-oriented 
granting schemes such as NH&MRC, 
NERDDC, and AMSTAC, accompanied 
by an increasing inability of the ARGS to 
fund all the high-quality projects in basic 
research; 

© the commencement of the ASTEC 
research funding inquiry; 

® the dramatic ascendancy of 
utilitarian emphases in political rhetoric 
concerning research, combined with an 
explicit rejection of the old view of basic 
research as an intrinsically valuable 
activity; 

® the ASTEC report and considera¬ 
tion of its recommendations; 

© the perfunctory review by CTEC of 
what are now centres of research concen¬ 
tration, leading to continued funding of 
all but one and a recommendation for 
more to be established; 

m the perceptible crumbling of the 
wall which previously separated univer¬ 
sities from CAEs in the ‘binary system’. 

Any one of these events would have had 
a significant impact on university research 
and caused concern to at least some 
academic staff. Together, they constitute, 
as suggested above, a fundamental 
reshaping of the landscape in which we 
struggle for the resources to maintain a 
research impetus. Even though it might be 
wise to heed Dylan’s advice not to speak 
too soon, for the wheel still is spinning it 
is already clear who it won’t be namin’. 
While university research must continue 
to be defended on the grounds of its excel¬ 
lence, and that excellence must be con¬ 
tinually contrasted with the dismal record 
of some other research sectors in this 
country, excellence alone is no longer the 
password which opens government 
coffers. 

The pressure of utilitarianism appears 
to be combined with a desire to protect 
the public purse from all expenditures 
other than the clearly essential, such as 
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public service salaries and pensions, not 
to mention the pressing national need for 
a new Parliament House worthy of its 
inhabitants. 

This article summarises the current fun¬ 
ding of research in higher education, and 
briefly reviews the discourse of the last 
decade before tentatively exploring the 
rather bleak prospect for university 
research in the late 1980s. 

Current funding of research 

The last decade has seen a significant 
growth in expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion research and development [HERD], 
both in real dollars and as a share of the 
overall R&D effort. Expenditure remains 
heavily concentrated in the universities, 
with the fraction in CAEs having grown 
to 2% by 1981-82. Table 1 shows the 
changes in the HERD in recent years, in 
constant dollars and as a percentage of 
the total research activity of the nation, 
the Gross Expenditure on Research and 
Development [GERD] 3 . 


Table 1: 

HERD in Australia 

Sm 

Year 

(197S-80) % GERD 

1976-77 

324 

27.9 

1970-79 

362 

30.9 

1981-82 

387 

30.5 


Throughout the last decade, the funds 
for research and development in higher 
education have consistently come almost 
entirely from the Commonwealth 
Government (about 95%) and have con¬ 
sistently gone almost entirely to the uni¬ 
versities (about 98%). There is a strong 
emphasis on basic research, the trad¬ 
itional area of strength in the universities, 
while the R&D effort of the CAEs is much 
more directed to applied research 4 , as is 
shown by Figure 1. 

In terms of disciplines, there is a strong 
leaning towards the natural sciences and 
engineering in the distribution of financial 
resources, with the social sciences and 
humanities accounting for only about 
30% of the funds 5 . Table 2 shows the 
allocation of financial resources for R&D 
in the higher education sector by field of 
study 6 . 
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Figure 1: R&D emphasis in the higher education sector 


Table 3 shows the level of support per 
researcher (excluding overheads of the in¬ 
stitution concerned) by field of study 7 . 

It is perhaps worth noting that the 
figure for the social sciences and human¬ 
ities would have been still lower but for 
the presence in that grouping of 
economics, the expenditure/researcher of 
which reached 128% of the average in 
1981. It is also important to note that the 
level of support is at a much lower level 
than that in the government sector or the 


business enterprise sector. The average 
staff support for 100 researchers is 25 
technicians and eight other support staff, 
whereas the figures for the business sector 
are 90 technicians and 60 other support 
staff respectively, Expenditure per resear¬ 
cher is also lower in higher education than 
in other sectors; figures for 1981-82, 
which represent a 10% drop in real terms 
from the 1978-79 values, were about 
$17,000 per researcher in the social scien¬ 
ces/humanities and about $25,000 in the 


natural sciences/engineering disciplines, 
compared with about $80,000 per resear¬ 
cher in the other two principal sectors 8 . 

It is important also to note that Aus¬ 
tralia still produces comparatively few 
PhD graduates per head of population. In 
1982, the figure for Australia was about 
40 per million population, compared with 
70 in Japan, 130 in the U.K., 150 in 
France, 150 in the U.S.A. and 200 in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 9 


The establishment in 1981 of the ‘cen¬ 
tres of excellence’ raised, albeit in a crude 
and overtly political form, the broad 
argument which has been at the centre of 
most discussion of research funding since: 
the advantages and disadvantages of con¬ 
centration of resources. In this earliest ex¬ 
ample, the assertion was made that the 
most able researchers would become more 
productive if they were given more 
resources. This is palpably true, although 
it is not clear why it should be confined to 
the most able researchers; indeed, it is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine how a credible case could 
be made to oppose a more general asser¬ 
tion that any competent researcher would 
be more productive if given more 
resources with which to prosecute 
research. It is also likely to be accepted as 
a generally true assertion that any compe¬ 
tent researcher would be less productive if 
given less resources. Thus any division of 
resources represents some sort of judge¬ 
ment as to the relative effect on the vitali¬ 
ty of research of giving $x to Dr Y or to 
Professor Z. Giving more resources to an 
identified researcher makes that person 
more productive, but taking those same 
resources from another reduces that se¬ 
cond person’s productivity. Any honest 
assessment of the benefits of giving one 
researcher increased resources should also 
consider the other side of the equation: 
the negative effects of removing those 
resources from one or more other 
researchers. 

The announcement by the Fraser 
Government that research was to be 
boosted by the establishment of ‘centres 
of excellence’ made no such consideration 
of the effect of removing the necessary 
resources from the general budget for 
higher education. An indecently short 


Table 3: Expenditure/researcher 

{% average) 

Natural sciences 

1976 

1978 

1981 

Physical sciences 

124 

117 

130 

Chemical sciences 

112 

101 

106 

Biological sciences 

106 

105 

100 

Earth sciences 

105 

94 

130 

Engineering & applied sciences 

96 

91 

102 1 

Agricultural sciences 

102 

93 

105 

Medical sciences 

166 

189 

133 

Social sciences & humanities 

75 

77 

79 


Table 2: HERD resources by field (%) 

Natural sciences 

1976 

1978 

981 

Physical sciences 

12 

11 

11 

Chemical sciences 

8 

7 

6 

Biological sciences 

16 

17 

16 

Earth sciences 

5 

4 

4 

Engineering & applied sciences 

11 

11 

12 

Agricultural sciences 

6 

7 

7 

Medical sciences 

14 

15 

14 

Social sciences & humanities 

29 

27 

30 
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period for the preparation of submissions 
nevertheless obtained a large field of 
hopefuls, from which a selection was 
made by a small committee 10 . FAUSA 
criticised the whole operation ori the 
general principle that there was no ob¬ 
vious nett benefit, and on the operational 
grounds that the committee had neither 
the time nor the expertise to choose the 
‘best’ applications 11 . There was also 
criticism of the ‘applied’ emphasis of the 
decisions, with five of the ten centres 
chosen being in the bio-medical area, 
while there was only one in the whole of 
the social sciencies and none at all in the 
humanities. While it evinced little 
criticism at the time, there was another 
remarkably simplistic facet of the policy. 
Each centre was given essentially the same 
level of funding, $500,000 per year for an 
initial period of six years, regardless of 
whether the research area was one in 
which the main use for funds would be 
equipment purchases or one in which 
funds would be used to employ people. 
Even those who accepted the dubious 
principle that research could best be 
fostered by the establishment of centres of 
concentration might have been expected 
to question the startling belief that the 
same amounts of money would provide 
equal stimuli to policy research, research 
in pure mathematics, transplantation 
research or research in applied micro-elec¬ 
tronics. The FAUSA argument at the time 
was that any funds available to encourage 
‘the best researchers’ should have been 
used for ARGS grants of a size larger than 
usually considered. Such an approach 
would have meant that there would have 
been peer review of specific projects and 
allocation of different sums according to 
well-argued proposals, rather than the 
simplistic doling out of equal large sums 
of money to the lucky beneficiaries of an 
explicitly political process. 

While a more rational debate and more 
serious consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages might have been 
desired, it did not happen. The Fraser 
Government accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of its hastily-convened com¬ 
mittee for the establishment of ten ‘cen¬ 
tres of excellence’. The whole process was 
seen by some as window-dressing; the im¬ 
pression was that the general run-down of 
research funding could be cloaked by the 
existence of a small number of centres of 
undoubted research excellence. The 
system acquired the characteristics of an 
inverse Achilles, able to deflect tiny ar¬ 
rows of criticism with its small armour- 
plated heel of research centres while the 
rest of the body was weak and un¬ 
protected. The performance of the cen¬ 
tres, and the recent perfunctory review of 
the whole programme is discussed further 
below. 



In may 1985 the Federal Government 
asked ASTEC to undertake a review of 
public investment in R&D. The specific 
terms of reference were to report on four 
points: 

1. the rationale and appropriate 


— both short and long term — of govern¬ 
ment funding and performance of 
research aod development in Australia; 

2. the implications for other publicly 
funded policies and for CSIRO; 

3. the implications of this for other 
publicly funded research institutions; 

4. the reasons for the declining share of 
expenditure and activity on R&D by the 
private sector and to suggest mechanisms 
for stimulating additional expenditure by 
the private sector. 

In November 1985 the first report aris¬ 
ing from this reference was presented 12 . It 
was directed at the first of the four terms 
of reference, the general rationale and ob¬ 
jectives of government funding and 
performance of R&D. The broad 
recommendations of this report were 
unexceptional: maintenance of the level 
of support for R&D as a percentage of 
GDP, portability of superannuation and 
other steps to improve collaboration bet¬ 
ween the different sectors, wider use of 
research fellowships and encouragement 
for the practice of contracting research 
tasks to the higher education sector. 
Within the university research communi¬ 
ty, attention naturally focused on those 
sections which hinted at the thinking of 
ASTEC about the problems of research in 
universities. 

The recognition by ASTEC of the in¬ 
creasing difficulty of providing the funds 
to purchase equipment was generally 
welcomed. This had been seen as a prob¬ 
lem within the research community for 
some time, and there had been sugges¬ 
tions of devising a ‘cost-of research index’ 
to measure the changes in the cost of 
various aspects of research: personnel, 
equipment and consumables. Many 
researchers felt that these costs had been 
increasing faster than the consumer price 
index, so that the real value of research 
funds was shrinking. Although ASTEC 
offered no solution, the fact that they had 
recognised the problem was seen as a step 
forward. 

Not so universally applauded was the 
evident wish of ASTEC to increase the 
emphasis on funding of large groups of 
researchers. The report stressed this 
view 13 : 

Increasingly, research of the highest 
quality requires research groups of suf¬ 
ficient size to have critical mass, which 
in turn may represent a group as large 
as a normal department or an inde¬ 


pendent research group in CSIRO. Few 
units other than the Research Schools 
of the Australian National University 
have continuing research support on 
this scale . . . Additional arrangements 
to provide funds for substantial 
research groups are urgently needed if 
Australian universities are to remain in 
the forefront of international research. 
The Special Research Centres Scheme 
provides support for research teams 
and, if continued, would constitute a 
good basis on which such supplemen¬ 
tary support could be. based. 

One obvious problem which this quota¬ 
tion illustrates is that the membership of 
ASTEC and its terms of reference give it a 
strong orientation toward one area of 
research, namely the applied sciences and 
technologies. ASTEC has neither exper¬ 
tise nor interest in the other areas of 
university research, such as the 
humanities, the social sciences, law and 
the welfare professions. Although 
ASTEC is only competent to recommend 
on measures to assist research in the tech¬ 
nologies and the natural sciences, par¬ 
ticularly the applied sciences, their recom¬ 
mendations inevitably impinge on other 
fields. Whatever the merits of team 
research might be in a particular field of 
technology, such as cancer therapy or 
solar cell development, there are relatively 
few areas outside science and technology 
for which the development of large teams 
makes sense. 


“In what was described as an 
innovative leap into the new 
discipline of socio-physics, 
ASTEC advanced the notion 
that high-quality research 
came only from teams large 
enough to have ‘critical 
mass’.” 


Of more concern than the general 
thrust of this argument, that our research 
can only be kept up to international stan¬ 
dard if we have large research teams, was 
the simplistic imagery used in its support. 
In what was described as an innovative 
leap into the new discipline of socio¬ 
physics, ASTEC advanced the notion that 
high-quality research came only from 
teams large enough to have ‘critical 
mass’. The concept of critical mass comes 
from nuclear physics, and refers to an 
assembly of fissile material sufficiently 
large to produce a self-sustaining nuclear 
reaction. If the mass is slightly lower, the 
reaction does not continue. The critical 
mass for any given fissile element can be 
calculated accurately, which is an impor¬ 


tant safeguard against accidental collec¬ 
tion of enough material for an tiECGntrol¬ 
led reaction. Flow can this image apply to 
research? Does anyone seriously believe 
that the size of a research team is the 
crucial indicator of its productivity? 

Whether it is believed or not, the fact is 
that there is remarkably little tangible 
evidence to support the ASTEC conten¬ 
tion. The Griffith University submission 
to the ASTEC inquiry 14 cited evidence on 
publication rates in international physics 
journals for university departments of 
physics and groups of physicists in 
government laboratories 15 . Other work 
has been done on publication rates in 
chemistry 16 . This evidence showed no 
significant correlation between the size of 
a department and its research productivi¬ 
ty. I discussed this evidence personally 
with the ASTEC working party when it 
visited Griffith University. When an 
‘Issues Paper’ was subsequently produc¬ 
ed 17 , it referred to this evidence in the 
following terms: 

Dr Ian Lowe of Griffith University has 
presented data to the review which he 
claims (sic) counter the proposition that 
a concentration of research effort leads 
to greater research productivity. His 
data, showing publications by univer¬ 
sity Physics Departments, indicate 
some small physics departments have 
high publication records per staff 
member, whereas some large depart¬ 
ments with concentrated research ef¬ 
forts have relatively low publication 
records. Major studies of output indi¬ 
cators, however, suggest that the im¬ 
portance and impact of publications 
also need to be taken into consideration 
when comparing productivity between 
various sections of the research com¬ 
munity. 

Misplaced relative pronoun aside, the 
ASTEC paper suggested that the impact 
and importance of publications needs to 
be considered when comparing produc¬ 
tivity of research groupings. A wider 
study 18 subsequently ranked departments 
of physics and departments of chemistry 
by indicators of impact, such as citations 
per paper and citations per staff member, 
as well as by broader indicators of 
research reputation, such as number and 
value of research grants. Departments 
were also ranked by a composite index of 
research performance devised by Camp¬ 
bell and Campbell. Rankings of depart¬ 
ments were then compared with their 
sizes, taking as the index of size the 
number of full-time-equivalent teaching- 
and-research staff, using Spearman’s 
Rank-Order Correlation Coefficient. The 
results are summarised in Table 4. 

For this case, the minimum value of p 
for asserting an association at the 5% 
level of 0.51. Thus two of the chemistry 
indicators derived — number of ARGS 



physics 
chemistry 

Sis© vs citations per 
physics 
chemistry 


+ 0.09 


Size vs other indicators 
Physics: 

number of ARGS grants per staff member 
total ARGS grant funds per staff member 
total number of research grants per staff member 
total value of research grants per staff member 
Campbell/Campbell index of research performance 
Chemistry: 

number of ARGS grants per staff member, 1969-74 

1975-79 

Total ARGS funds per staff member, 1969-74 

1975-79 

Campbefl/Campbel! index of research performance 


+ 0.10 
+ 0.18 

- 0.14 
+ 0.20 

- 0.37 


+ 0.49 
+ 0.63 
+ 0.51 
+ 0.43 
+ 0,29 


grants per staff member in the 1975-79 
period and the value of ARGS grants in 
the 1969-74 period — can be said to 
associate positively with the size of 
department. No indicator of research out¬ 
put correlates significantly with size. In 
the case of physics, no indicator at all cor¬ 
relates with the size of the department; the 
two indicators which most closely ap¬ 
proach significance are both negative, 
suggesting some tendency for small 
departments to perform better. In discuss¬ 
ing this issue on radio 19 ,1 also referred to 
the general absence of a relationship bet¬ 
ween departmental size and productivity, 
with a specific comment about the 
productivity of the Research School of 
Physical Sciences at the Australian Na¬ 
tional University. This School has the 
largest assembly of physicists in the Aus¬ 
tralian university system by a considerable 
margin, suggesting that the socio-physical 
phenomenon of critical mass ought to be 
visible if the notion had any substance. 
Referring to the previously mentioned 
study which counted papers in refereed 
international journals 20 , I stated that the 
productivity of the ANU School was 
relatively low by comparison with some 
much smaller departments. This state¬ 
ment was also printed by The Australian, 
in an article on the productivity of resear¬ 
chers and the ASTEC ‘critical mass’ 
theory. 

The article provoked a hurt response 
from the ANU. Professor Barry Ninham, 
of the Research School of Physical 
Sciences, pointed out that the School con¬ 
tains researchers with a broad range of in¬ 


terests, and so the counting of their 
publications in physics journals alone 
gave an inadequate representation of 
productivity 21 . For the year 1985, he said, 
the School published a total of about 400 
papers, with only 150 of them in physics 
journals. This is a perfectly valid point, 
although it should be noted that other 
physics departments would generally also 
contain individuals who publish outside 
the mainstream of that discipline. I took 
Ninham’s. case to be that the breadth of 
that particular School is atypical, and so 
the use of physics journal articles as a 
criterion of productivity was especially 
unfair to that School. Accepting that 
point, it still needs to be said that neither 
the ANU nor any other Australian univer¬ 
sity lends support to the theory of critical 
mass. Even if the total of all papers 
published in all journals by the ANU 
Research School of Physical Sciences is 
compared with the physics publications 
alone of the small departments having the 
strongest publication records, the School 
is not unusually productive, especially if 
the teaching obligations of staff in the 
State universities are taken into account in 
assessing their productivity. 

Ninham advanced a second argument, 
which was an attack on the simplistic 
measure of counting of publications as an 
index of research output. It has to be 
recognised that different disciplines have 
different styles and traditions of publica¬ 
tion, and so comparisons based on biblio- 
metric indicators can only really be useful 
within such limited frameworks. It should 
also be said, at the risk of being super- 
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ogatory, that nobody is so naive as to 
believe that all publications are of equal 
value. All researchers can point to some 
of their own publications in which they 
take special pride or pleasure, and can 
make comparisons (with varying degrees 
of validity) between the published works 
of various of their peers. Ninham went 
further in his criticism, however: 

The real impact of a department’s work 
at a given time is not measured by 
distorted statistics. It is measured by 
the number of (paid) invitations to give 
plenary lectures at major international 
conferences. It is measured too by the 
number of top young postdoctoral 
people who win lhe chance in fierce 
open competition over all fields to 
come back from overseas on low-pay 
short-term contracts to join the 
research teams at ANU. In the long 
term, impact is measured by key papers 
which are died most frequently in the 
best journals over a 10-20-30 year 
period. Those statistics are somewhat 
more revealing than simplistic distorted 
accounting, based on ignorance of what 
science is about. They would lead to 
precisely the opposite conclusion to 
that of the article in The Australian. 
Leaving the gratuitous insult aside, this 
statement is a mixture of reasonable 
observations and bizarre special pleading. 
Invitations to give plenary lectures at ma¬ 
jor international conferences are a valid 
measure of esteem among the inter¬ 
national community, and should be con¬ 
sidered in any detailed evaluation of the 
standing of a researcher or group. The 
number of people who ‘win the chance’ to 
join a particular institution, on the other 
hand, is no measure at all of esteem; it is 
simply a measure of the number of posts 
which are available, in turn a measure of 
the level of financial support. The number 
who apply for each post might be con¬ 
sidered a rough indicator of the prestige 
of an establishment. The point about cita¬ 
tions is true, but worrying in its emphasis. 
The longer the time period used for 
assessment, the more valid will be the 
measure of the true significance of a piece 
of research. In the short term, it is often 
difficult to separate the true insight from 
the trendy irrelevance. The argument, 
however, that no changes to funding can 
be considered until a generous historical 
span has been allowed to elapse is simply 
a disguised plea for the maintenance of 
the status quo. A proper assessment of the 
overall impact of the Institute of Advanc¬ 
ed Studies would presumably have access 
to all the sorts of measures of impact sug¬ 
gested by Ninham, rather than being 
limited to those data accessible to a 
researcher in a State university in the gaps 
between teaching commitments. If such 
an inquiry were likely to show that the 
level of support of the Institute of Ad¬ 


vanced Studies returns good value, the 
prospect of the inquiry would presumably 
be welcomed by the staff. Given that the 
Institute has an annual budget of $94 
million, about 14% of the total higher 
education research budget, and employs 
about 22% of all the research staff in the 
system, its position cannot be defended 
simply by arguing that the importance of 
research achievements can more validly be 
assessed after 30 years. 



The FAUSA submission 22 to the 
ASTEC inquiry marked a significant 
change in the approach taken by that 
body, made dear in the very first 
paragraph of the document: 

The primary role of higher education 
institutions in the national scientific 
and technological research effort 
should be that of educating creative and 
skilled people. It follows that the prin¬ 
cipal role and objective of research in 
higher education should be to maximise 
the educational opportunities of par¬ 
ticipants, above and beyond maximis¬ 
ing the research output itself. 

The very next paragraph quoted with 
approval the Chairman of NERDDC, Mr 
Kolm, who said 23 : 

The fundamental role of knowledge- 
oriented research in universities as part 
of the educational process is unques¬ 
tioned ... The training of creative and 
skilled people — industry’s most 
valuable resource — is of major 
economic importance. It is the univer¬ 
sities’ most valuable economic and 
cultural contribution. 

Thus the FAUSA rhetoric changed 
from its earlier emphasis on the intrinsic 
value of research to this stress on the im¬ 
portance of research in educating skilled 
and creative people. Johnston had earlier 
pointed out that there was no longer a 
widespread belief in the old model of in¬ 
novation, usually referred to as the linear 
model 24 . This suggested that the gains in 
basic research led to new developments in 
applied research, leading in turn to the 
development of new products or pro¬ 
cesses. It has been an article of faith for 
decades that the development of new pro¬ 
ducts or processes is the key to economic 
growth and general prosperity, so basic 
research was supported as the first link in 
the chain which led to economic prosperi¬ 
ty. With this model falling into disrepute, 
a different approach was certainly 
required. 

The remainder of the FAUSA submis¬ 
sion emphasised the declining ability of 
universities to maintain their research em¬ 
phasis, given the reduced real funding and 
the real increases in the costs of some 
items, notably journal subscriptions and 


equipment. Most of the individual univer¬ 
sities made similar comments, as did the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. 
FAUSA called for increased funding for 
basic research through the ARCS, noting 
that the applied schemes such as the Na¬ 
tional Health and Medical Research 
Council had been treated much more 
generously than the budget for basic 
research, and urged ASTEC not to neglect 
the needs of areas other than science and 
technology. 

FAUSA opposed the creation of further 
centres of research concentration as a 
diversion of recurrent funds to a few in¬ 
stitutions ‘at the expense of the education 
and research capability of the rest’. This 
was probably an important countervailing 
submission to those from the Department 
of Science and the Academy of Science. 
Both these bodies called for the establish¬ 
ment of still more centres, with the 
Academy making the amazing suggestion 
that no fewer than fifty centres should be 
established with annual budgets of 
$750,000 each! FAUSA also supported 
the maintenance of the Special Research 
Grants funding at at least the present 
level, as the only source of funds directed 
specifically at inexperienced researchers. 
The use of these funds has been of con¬ 
cern to FAUSA for some time, as it has 
been suggested that some of the univer¬ 
sities do not appear to be using the funds 
in a manner consistent with the CTEC 
guidelines. As ASTEC had suggested that 
more academics might be channelled into 
becoming solely researchers, FAUSA also 
stressed the importance of the integration 
of research and the educational role of the 
universities: 

Research activity not only ensures that 
academics remain at the forefront of 
their own fields and pass this 
knowledge on to their students, but also 
ensures that they continue to exercise 
the very skills in which their research 
students are being trained ... the ap¬ 
plication of fundamental principles or 
theories to the unknown or the uncer¬ 
tain ... If the best academic resear¬ 
chers are channelled into research-only 
activities in order to increase their 
research output, the teaching system is 
deprived of the resource which makes it 
able to produce the best graduates . . . 

The ASTEC Report (and some 
responses) 

Almost two years after ASTEC receiv¬ 
ed the commission to undertake a review 
of the Australian research and develop¬ 
ment scene, including R&D in higher 
education, it finally reported 25 early in 
1987. Inevitably, the Report did not 
please everyone. Those in the public ser¬ 
vice who had been urging ASTEC to 
concentrate the limited resources 
available on a small number of academic 


mega-stars were disappointed that it did 
not recommend such a dramatic change in 
the structure and emphasis of the higher 
education system. The publication Sci- 
tech, which has consistently espoused the 
public service line of concentrating 
limited resources, referred to the ASTEC 
recommendations as 26 ‘ineffectual 
measures to stop the current undirected 
distribution of funds to all academics 
regardless of the quality of the research’. 

At the other extreme, some academics 
were essentially suggesting that there was 
no problem which couldn’t be solved by 
the injection of large amounts of money. 
They were disappointed that the suggested 
increases in funding were contingent on 
other changes which are likely to be 
unpalatable. FAUSA has criticised the 
suggestion that the research activity of 
individuals, departments and faculties 
should vary ‘much more widely than at 
present’ as a fundamental attack on the 
natnre of universities. One interpretation 
of this suggestion is that there could be in¬ 
dividuals, or whole departments, or entire 
faculties, funded only for their teaching 
with no research money at all. Such a 
change would certainly be a fundamental 
one. 


“The Report treads a delicate 
line between the Scylla of 
concentration and the 
Charybdis of fiscal lar¬ 
gesse.” 


The Report treads a delicate line bet¬ 
ween the Scylla of concentration and the 
Charybdis of fiscal largesse. As a result, it 
has been predictably assaulted from both 
sides. In analysing the ASTEC position, it 
is important to recognise the strength of 
the push for concentration of the 
resources available. I have commented 
earlier on the simplistic rhetoric which ac¬ 
companied this move, with its implication 
that only research teams which had attain¬ 
ed the Holy Grail of ‘critical mass’ were 
able to do work which would be inter¬ 
nationally recognised for its excellence. 
This was the sort of thinking which led to 
the establishment of the research centres, 
praised by ASTEC in their earlier report 
as a good model for further concentration 
of resources. Most of those centres, now 
termed ‘special research centres’, have 
recently been given a perfunctory review 
and guaranteed funding for a further 
three years, as discussed further below. 
While the centres have relished what the 
Duke of Plaza-Toro referred to as the lux¬ 
ury of unaccustomed pocket-money, the 
decline in research infrastructure general¬ 
ly has reached quite alarming propor¬ 


tions. The Department of Science, after 
conducting a study of equipment in a 
selection of university departments, con¬ 
cluded on the basis of this work that one- 
third of equipment was either in poor 
working condition, inoperable or tech¬ 
nically inadequate 27 . The general tenor of 
the submissions to ASTEC from the uni¬ 
versities and from FAUSA was that the 
decline in infrastructure has become a 
serious problem, as has the growing in¬ 
capacity of the Australian Research 
Grants Scheme (ARGS) to fund research 
projects of high quality. 

ASTEC clearly faced a difficult 
political dilemma. While the statement of 
needs from the higher education system 
was clear and unambiguous, they faced 
on the other hand a public service which 
has been widely infected by the rhetoric of 
the so-called New Right. This title is not 
only unduly romantic for a group who are 
peddling ideas which are about as new as 
the code of Hammurabi — and about 
equally relevant to modern society; it is 
also, for that reason, a spectacularly inac¬ 
curate description of the group and their 
rhetoric. This rhetoric is based on a series 
of assertions which are demonstrably un¬ 
true, but have gained currency by their 
regular repetition. The principal asser¬ 
tions in this litany are that Australians are 
heavily taxed, over-governed and over¬ 
regulated, with the level of taxation 
removing incentive and the level of 
regulation stifling initiative. Of course, by 
comparison with other OECD countries, 
both the level of taxation and the public 
share of the economy in Australia are 
comparatively modest. Even if it is assum¬ 
ed that a high level of economic growth is 
of itself a desirable end, there is remark¬ 
ably little association between the size of 
the public sector in different countries 
and their respective rates of economic 
growth 28 . The facts have never stood in 
the way of good rhetoric, however, and 
the slogans of the month in Canberra are 
clearly ‘small government’ and ‘de¬ 
regulation’, usually uttered with a convic¬ 
tion of revivalist fervour that these magic 
potions will cure all our economic ills. In 
the circumstances, it would probably not 
have been possible for ASTEC to recom¬ 
mend a simple expansion of research fun¬ 
ding, even if it had been their considered 
conclusion that funding levels were the 
only problem. 

The importance of this rhetoric is that it 
leads inexorably to the push for 
concentration. If it is taken as axiomatic 
that increased funding of research is 
simply unthinkable, then one rational 
response to a recognition of the present 
unsatisfactory level of funding is to in¬ 
crease to a satisfactory level the funding 
of a small minority of researchers by 
redistribution of the available funds. 
While it might have been expected that 


Departments of Science and Education 
would see research as a higher priority 
than some of the current activities of the 
Federal Government, it appeared at the 
time of writing that their complete accep¬ 
tance of the prevailing rhetoric was likely 
to lead to complete capitulation on the 
question of research funding. The 
Canberra gossip was predicting that the 
Departments would make no attempt to 
argue the case for increased funding, dis¬ 
sipating such energies as they have in an 
empire-building battle for control of the 
research empire 29 . 



With friends like that, the higher educa¬ 
tion system scarcely needs enemies. 
Enemies it has, however, as witnessed by 
the opportunistic attacks on basic 
research by the Liberal Party’s self-styled 
‘Waste-Watch Committee’. Sounding like 
either a dieting scheme for politicians lur¬ 
ching unsteadily from one expense- 
account lunch to the next or, perhaps, a 
new plumbing system using clear plastic 
pipes, the Waste WC has used the Ameri¬ 
can technique made famous by Senator 
William Proxmire of deriding research by 
parading publicly the titles of esoteric 
research projects. The attack is based on 
the absurd implication that every research 
project must be an obvious short-term 
remedy for the economic woes caused by 
generations of their fellow politicians. 

This weapon is used to assault anony¬ 
mous individual researchers, almost in¬ 
evitably in the humanities or the social 
sciences. While it is not necessarily an in¬ 
trinsic virtue for research projects to be 
beyond the understanding of typical poli¬ 
ticians, researchers need to be making the 
point publiciy that being beyond such 
understanding is not of itself a criticism of 
any substance. If it were, almost all the 
research currently being conducted on this 
planet would be deemed worthless. 

The criticism is part of the general utili¬ 
tarian emphasis, which sees universities as 
of value only insofar as they produce 
useful graduates or research results 
capable of immediate application. Other 
centra! functions of universities — to 
train the next generation of research 
workers, and to be the conscience and 
critic of society — are either not recog¬ 
nised or not seen as important. It is in this 
area that universities need to be putting 
their public-relations emphasis, rather 
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than stressing the utilitarian benefits of 
competent graduates and usable research 
results. Not even the most neanderthal 
member of the Queensland National 
Party disputes the value of universities 
working in those areas; if universities are 
to retain their essentia! critical and educa¬ 
tive roles, politicians and public servants 
need to be educated to value such ac¬ 
tivities. Professor Don Aitkin, Chair of 
the ARGO, delivered a brisk riposte along 
such lines to the attacks on basic 
research 30 . 

ASTEC had flagged, at a very early 
stage of their inquiry, their intention to 
recommend the establishment of an Aus¬ 
tralian Research Council, combining the 
functions of the ARGS with various other 
granting schemes. Various options had 
been canvassed for making the funds 
large enough to achieve significant 
change. The most fundamental sugges¬ 
tions were to usurp some fraction of the 
Special Research Grants, currently 
allocated to universities by a mystical pro¬ 
cess shrouded in the mists of CTEC 
bureaucracy, and some fraction of the 
funds currently allocated to the Institute 
of Advanced Studies at the Australian 
National University. 

Each of these suggestions stirred up its 
own little hornets’ nest. The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors have long jealously guarded the 
Special Research Grants even from the 
detailed scrutiny of CTEC, and so natur¬ 
ally defended the continuation of this 
separate scheme. ASTEC drew back from 
attempting to include these funds in the 
common pool, and suggested instead that 
each university should devise a research 
management strategy, showing how all 
the funds at its disposal are being used ‘to 
improve the effectiveness and produc¬ 
tivity of the overall research activity’. The 
case of the ANU was resolved by the 
traditional method of recommending 
another inquiry! ASTEC recommended 
that an independent review be commis¬ 
sioned by CTEC. There can be little doubt 
that this question was a difficult and 
potentially embarrassing one for ASTEC, 
as it has as many members from the In¬ 
stitute as from all the State universities 
combined. It undoubtedly needs to be ad¬ 
dressed, however, given the number of 
blinkered bureaucrats who sit in Canberra 
and appear to think that the ANU is a 
typical representative of the whole univer¬ 
sity system, despite the fact that the level 
of funding of the ANU per staff member 
is about double that for the rest of the 
system. Even the modest suggestion of 
another inquiry appears to have been too 
radical a suggestion for CTEC. In their 
response to the ASTEC Report 31 , they 
pointed out that the ANU conducts inter¬ 
nal reviews of the various Schools from 
time to time. They stated that an overall 
review of the Institute ‘would not be a 


high priority’, listing one current activity 
and two planned future studies which they 
regard as being more urgent. Given that 
level of enthusiasm and commitment, it 
seems certain that the Institute will con¬ 
tinue to operate as it does now for the 
foreseeable future. 

The central recommendations of the 
report are essentially a package. They sug¬ 
gest that the new Australian Research 
Council (ARC) should be given increasing 
levels of funding, and that universities in 
return should be pressured to use their 
research resources more selectively. The 
increased levels of funding suggested are 
quite substantial, $20 million in 1987-88 
and $10-15 million in the foliowing three 
years. In return, universities would be 
asked to draw up research management 
strategies, with the explicit threat that 
these strategies — and their implementa¬ 
tion — should be considered by CTEC in 
allocating funds. Further, the universities 
would be asked to establish staffing 
policies and reward structures which sup¬ 
port a greater variation in the balance of 
responsibilities of different staff 
members. This is a slightly curious recom¬ 
mendation, since it has been a common 
complaint for decades (if not centuries) 
that universities only reward excellence in 
research. Changed reward structures 
could well be interpreted as giving more 
weight to other aspects of university 
duties, such as assisting student learning. 
While this might be seen as a progressive 
and desirable move, it is not immediately 
obvious that it would improve research 
productivity. Presumably the intention is 
to persuade some staff that they would 
not be jeopardising their promotion pro¬ 
spects by abandoning their research and 
releasing funds for use by their more 
conventionally-ambitious colleagues. 


“The history of amalgama¬ 
tions of educational institu¬ 
tions — and, whisper it 
softly, government depart¬ 
ments — does not give 
grounds for being sanguine 
about increased efficiency,” 


That being said, the balance struck by 
ASTEC in this report seems to be a very 
wise one. It is impossible to argue with the 
central premise that more funds should be 
available for direct grants to support 
research of high quality, or with the 
associated argument that each university 
should develop and implement a research 
management strategy to ensure that the 
funds available are used most effectively. 
Amalgamating various small schemes into 


the ARC appears to have administrative 
advantages, although it remains to be seen 
whether these will be realised in practice. 
The history of amalgamations of educa¬ 
tional institutions — and, whisper it soft¬ 
ly, government departments — does not 
give grounds for being sanguine about in¬ 
creased efficiency. Often an amalgamated 
enterprise has fewer productive workers, 
but more bureaucrats to administer the 
more complicated system. 

If the proposed changes to staffing 
policies and reward structures are per¬ 
missive, allowing staff who lose their 
research impetus to change the emphasis 
of their work with dignity, they should be 
generally applauded. There would be 
widespread concern if the report were 
seen as an excuse to starve unpopular or 
unconventional researchers of resources, 
or to appoint a new class of academic 
peons who would not be expected to con¬ 
tribute to the advancement of knowledge. 
The main political concern is that the 
Federal Government, who appear com¬ 
pletely in the grip of the public service 
rhetoric, might throw out the baby and 
keep the bath-water. They might see merit 
in accepting the organisational recom¬ 
mendations, but deny the ARC the fun¬ 
ding needed to do the job. There would be 
little point in reorganising the research 
system to meet perceived needs, but en¬ 
suring that the system is slowly strangled 
by lack of resources. 

Despressingly, the CTEC response and 
the subsequent debate seems to be focused 
on what could be neutrally called struc¬ 
tural questions, or less neutrally be 
described as empire-building. CTEC has 
stated that it is ‘implacably opposed’ to 
the idea of the special research centres 
coming under the umbrella of an 
Australian Research Council adminis¬ 
tered by another section of the public ser¬ 
vice. As well as resisting the transfer of 
one of its current areas of responsibility, 
CTEC has also made a blatant bid to cor¬ 
ner the market in research: 

The second measure which the Com¬ 
mission would suggest is the establish¬ 
ment of a Council for Research within 
the CTEC, which would encompass the 
functions of the ARGC as well as 
CTEC’s general research responsibil¬ 
ities associated with providing approp¬ 
riate infrastructure support for research 
in universities. The inclusion of the Na¬ 
tional Research Fellowship Scheme 
could also be justified on the grounds 
that the CTEC is a more rational loca¬ 
tion for such general schemes . . . 

Thus the argument being advanced by 
CTEC is that they could support the pro¬ 
posal for an Australian Research Council, 
but only if the new body did not take over 
the special research centres. If the govern¬ 
ment were to accept the case for the cen¬ 
tres being under the new ARC, then 


CTEC believes that ‘the only alternative 
. . . would be for the establishment of 
such a Council within the Commission’ 
(my emphasis). CTEC clearly feel that 
their provision of research infrastructure 
support in the past should reveal them to 
be an appropriate body to manage 
research, a claim which is a little surpris¬ 
ing in the light of the almost universal 
recognition of the problems in this area. 
The management by CTEC of the special 
research centres programme is discussed 
further below; suffice to say at this point 
that it scarcely strengthens the argument 
for CTEC to have almost total control 
over all sources of research funding. 
Canberra gossip suggests that the Depart¬ 
ments of Education and Science, in 
preparing a joint Cabinet submission on 
the ASTEC Report, are locked in battle 
over the structural questions of which 
department will increase its empire at the 
expense of the other 32 , while ‘it is thought 
that the submission will not be pushing 
for any major increase in funding as 
recommended in the report due to the pre¬ 
sent tight economic situation’. As sug¬ 
gested above, the likely outcome is one of 
throwing out the baby and keeping the 
bath-water. 


It remains to be seen whether the 
Government will recognise that ASTEC 
have produced a well-argued and 
thoughtful report and, on this occasion, 
transcend the rhetoric of ‘small govern¬ 
ment’ to put in place structures and 
policies which will allow the research 
potential of the higher education system 
to be harnessed creatively and produc¬ 
tively. The prospects are not bright for 
those who are concerned about the future 
of research and believe it to deserve better 
treatment than some grubby deal based 
principally on organisational clout within 
the bureaucracy. Those interested in basic 
research, especially in the humanities and 
social sciences, should also be concerned 
abont the proposed membership of the 
ARC. ASTEC proposed a Governing 
Board of 10, made up of four bureau¬ 
crats, three industrialists and three from 
higher education. As the bureaucrats sug¬ 
gested are respectively from CSIRG, 
CTEC, the Department of Science and the 
Department of Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, it is clear that the Boards will 
always have an overwhelming majority of 
members whose backgrounds and in¬ 
terests are in applied research in science 
and technology. One does not have to 
believe in conspiracy theory to recognise 
that basic research, especially in the 
humanities and the social sciences, is not 
likely to receive sympathetic treatment 
from such a group. 



As discussed above, there is remarkably 
little evidence for the claimed benefits of 
concentrating research resources. Com¬ 
paring departments of different sizes, 
even spanning a factor of ten between the 
largest and smallest aggregations of 
researchers, provides no convincing 
demonstration of the efficacy of large 
concentrations. If benefits there be, 
however, surely they ought to be apparent 
in the Special Research Centres. Chosen 
on the basis of the perceived excellence of 
their leaders and funded at about twenty 
times the level of an average university 
researcher to allow them to develop large 
research programmes, and having 
operated for six years, they should by now 
be showing the fruits of the resource con¬ 
centration they have enjoyed. 

A quick and superficial study was car¬ 
ried out, using as a random sample of the 
centres those whose universities’ annual 
reports on research in 1984 and/or 1985 
were available in the Griffith University 
library. That criterion gave a sample of 
four centres, from the nine which were in 
operation at the time. The results were as 
follows: 

(i) Adelaide University (1984) stated 
that the Centre for Gene Technology 
had received $600,000 as the third in¬ 
stalment of $1.6 million granted for the 
triennium. A newspaper report referred 
to a team of seven: the output listed in 
the report was one book chapter and 
two articles in journals. 

(ii) Monash University (1984) referred 
to its ‘Research Centre of Excellence’ as 
receiving $500,000, while the 1985 
report listed Commonwealth funding 
of $460,000. The two reports list 
respectively 18 and 20 researchers. The 
publication output for 1984 was one 
edited book, one report and 19 journal 
articles, while that for 1985 was one 
edited book, six reports, one book 
chapter and six journal articles. 

(iii) University of New South Wales 
(1984-85) gave no specific data for the 
Joint Microelectronics Research Cen¬ 
tre, although one member of the group 
is identifiable as the author of nine 
journal articles and three papers to con¬ 
ferences in the 1984 report. The 1985 
report lists no publications for authors 
identifiable as being associated with the 
Centre. 

(iv) University of Western Australia 
(1984) lists publications which can be 
identified with the Centre for Environ¬ 
mental Fluid Dynamics as an edited 
book and four journal articles; neither 
the level of funding nor the number of 
researchers is given. 


This simplistic operation needs to be 
heavily qualified; the university research 
reports may not have been complete, and 
the years and centres for which data were 
obtained may not have been represen¬ 
tative. There have also been tangible out¬ 
puts other than publications from the cen¬ 
tres, Examples of such outputs are the 
very efficient solar cells developed by the 
Joint Microelectronics Research Centre, 
or the new clinical techniques and poten¬ 
tial therapies developed by the Research 
Centre for Cancer and Transplantation. 
That being said, it is not possible to make 
any sort of a case that the centres are 
disproportionately productive on the 
basis of this evidence. The conclusion that 
the centres are not especially productive 
appears to be supported by an article in 
The Australian on their productivity 33 . 
The article, bravely entitled ‘The trium¬ 
phs of research’, listed among the trium¬ 
phs of one centre that ‘it has carried out 
major research’, while for another it gave 
the value of the installed equipment and 
the number of international conferences 
attended! 

information was subsequently passed 
to me concerning the Plant Cell Biology 
Centre at the University of Melbourne 34 . 
The performance of this centre is rather 
more impressive. The 1984 staff list shows 
15 full-time researchers, plus some 
honorary associates and 13 higher-degree 
students. The third annual report 35 gave 
publications for the triennium .1982-84 as 
15 book chapters, 50 papers in refereed 
journals, 43 papers in other journals, 40 
papers in conference proceedings, seven 
miscellaneous publications and two 
patents. This is equivalent to an approx¬ 
imate rate of publication per researcher 
per year of one-third of a book chapter, 
one paper in a refereed journal, one paper 
in an unrefereed journal and one paper in 
proceedings of a conference. This is a 
respectable record indeed. Taken together 
with the data on the other four centres 
listed, however, the overall conclusion 
must still be that the centres do not appear 
to be disproportionately productive by 
comparison with the normal teaching and 
research staff in the State universities. 

FAUSA argued for a review of the cen¬ 
tres, suggesting that the funds could be 
better used to restore the research infra¬ 
structure and/or support the ARGS pro¬ 
posals acknowledged to be excellent but 
unfunded because of resource limitations. 
Among the submissions from the univer¬ 
sities to ASTEC, only two (ANU and 
Melbourne) supported the centres unequi¬ 
vocally. Two others gave support, while 
emphasising that infrastructure funding is 
a higher priority. Five universities either 
opposed the centres explicitly or expressed 
strong doubts, while six others which did 
not make explicit reference to the centres 
stressed the need for infrastructure spen- 
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ding, increased resources for the ARCS 
and greater funding of the Special 
Research Grants. Thus the collective view 
of the universities was very similar to the 
FAUSA position. 

Without attempting to review the effec¬ 
tiveness of the centres, ASTEC made 
some general comments about the value 
of team research, in more moderate tones 
than before 36 : 

While research of the highest quality 
can be, and indeed is, carried out by in¬ 
dividual researchers, in many areas 
research teams above some critical size 
threshold are needed, particularly when 
multiple skills are required. Although 
there is no guarantee that a research 
group will be relatively more successful 
than a similar number of individual 
researchers, the presence of a group of 
outstanding researchers in the one place 
helps to develop an environment which, 
itself, encourages high-quality research 
as well as promoting interaction . . . 
On that basis, ASTEC recommended 
the establishment of another 10-12 
research centres at a cost of $600,000 per 
annum for each centre. AUSTEC’s atten¬ 
tion to the centres could, however, be con¬ 
sidered as a detailed scrutiny by com¬ 
parison with the review conducted by 
CTEC. The Government agreed in 1984 
to continue funding of the existing nine 
centres for the 1985-87 triennium, asking 
CTEC to review the centres and report on 
the future of the whole scheme. A Steer¬ 
ing Committee for this review was estab¬ 
lished in July, 1986 37 . It consisted of two 
full-time members of CTEC, the Chair of 
ARGC, the Chair of the Medical 
Research Committee of the NH&MRC, 
and a senior AMU academic. This Com¬ 
mittee in turn established assessment 
panels for each centre during September 
of that year, and gave each until the end 
of October to review the work of their 
respective centres. Each assessment panel 
visited the centre it was reviewing, as well 
as considering such written material as an¬ 
nual reports and ‘statements by each Cen¬ 
tre on their past achievements, future 
plans, and perceived funding needs 
beyond 1987’. 

It is perhaps not surprising, given the 
limited time which busy people were given 
to carry out the reviews, that they consist 
largely of subjective impressions 38 . This 
emphasis is, nevetheless, disappointing, 
given that the productivity of the centres 
had been publicly questioned and general 
statements had been made by members of 
CTEC (and the ASTEC working party) to 
the effect that the centres were undoubt¬ 
edly successful 39 . The report contains a 
detailed analysis of the publication record 
of one centre, preceding the conclusion 
that ‘with respect to published research, 
the Centre’s record has not beer, out¬ 
standing’. For another centre, the state¬ 


ment that it ‘has been very productive’ is 
followed by the numbers of publications 
and research staff, revealing an average 
annua! publication rate of about one 
paper per researcher. Other reports are 
couched in terms of generalities, such as 
‘a number of quite outstanding papers’ or 
‘a major increase in the papers published 
in prestigious journals’. One exception to 
this contains an element of special 
pleading; for one centre, there is no 
quantitative information on the rate of 
publication, but the number of citations 
for a particular paper is quoted as 
evidence of its significance. Citation rates 
are, of course, an important measure of 
the value placed by the research com¬ 
munity on a piece of work, but they are 
only one piece of evidence. 


In general, it could be argued that the 
reviews were so constrained by the time- 
scale laid down by CTEC that they were 
almost certain to be relatively superficial. 
One of the reviews was only just over 
three pages in length, but professed to be 
‘enormously impressed with the quality of 
the science’. No supporting documenta¬ 
tion was provided. The case for the 
‘critical mass’ effect has not been given 
any quantitative support by this exercise. 
It is by no means clear that research coun¬ 
cils which receive many more applications 
than they can fund would be impressed by 
reports couched in terms of such 
generality. 

One qualification to this broad conclu¬ 
sion is necessary. The review of one centre 
appended detailed subjective reviews of 
its performance, emphasising that the in¬ 
fluence of the centre could not be 
measured solely in terms of such measures 
as the number of publications. One 
referee, for example, said in part ‘I doubt 
whether the rate of publication of learned 
papers (or a similar crude measure of 
productivity) would fully justify the Cen¬ 
tre. Its real importance ... is in the 
opportunities it provides for those who 
have worked or visited there . . .’ In the 
case of that particular centre, the review 
presented an impressive array of such sub¬ 
jective impressions which said, in essence, 
that the centre was having a catalytic ef¬ 
fect on research in its field out of propor¬ 
tion to its funding, staffing or publication 
rate. Such a case could be just as per¬ 
suasive in showing the value of a centre as 
so-called crude measures of productivity; 
the real cause for concern is that in some 
cases continued levels of funding of the 
level of $0.5 million per year have been 
recommended on much more flimsy 
evidence. The inevitable conclusion is that 
the centres are seen as a cosmetic exercise, 
distracting attention from the general 
decline of funding and opportunities for 
research. 


The collapse of the binary 
divide: implications for 
research funding 

A final problem for the future of 
university research is the crumbling of the 
binary divide between the universities and 
the CAEs. This is no sudden 
phenomenon, although it has gained 
momentum in recent years. It is worth 
recalling that the University of New South 
Wales and Deakin University both began 
life in what is now called the advanced 
education sector, while universities such 
as James Cook and Wollongong contain 
elements which were quite recently col¬ 
leges. The decision by the WA govern¬ 
ment to designate WAIT as a university 
by legislative fiat has led to moves by 
some other institutes of technology for 
similar transmogrification, while the 
growing threats that so-called ‘private 
universities’ will be established also 
demonstrates that the old simple ordering 
of the higher education system is breaking 
down irretrievably. It is no longer possible 
to pretend either that all the universities 
have the same dedication to research 
across all fields of endeavour or that the 
institutions in the CAE sector do no 
research. ASTEC made their views dear 
in their Report: 

CTEC has a major role to play in in¬ 
ducing change in higher education 
research. The Commission is in an ex¬ 
cellent position to examine the mix of 
institutional research efforts that is 
most appropriate to Australia’s needs 
and to promote greater variation bet¬ 
ween the various institutions. This 
could involve, for example, institutions 
focusing their research effort on a rela¬ 
tively small number of themes rather 
than across all disciplines ... At pre¬ 
sent, CTEC does not provide funds to 
advanced education institutions to sup¬ 
port the development of an internal 
research capability. Nevertheless, a 
number of these institutions have gain¬ 
ed industry support for research in par¬ 
ticular areas and have built up their 
research performance in these areas. 
While we consider that the overall in¬ 
vestment in advanced education institu¬ 
tions is presently under-utilised, we do 
not recommend that these bodies 
should, at this stage, receive recurrent 
funding on a similar basis to univer¬ 
sities. Rather, we urge CTEC, in the 
course of a more selective approach to 
research funding, to recognise the 
research potential of the advanced 
education sector and develop ways to 
nurture and utilize areas of expertise. 

The message there is abundantly clear: 
CAEs should not be automatically funded 
for research, but there should be selective 
removal of resources from particular 


areas of particular universities to allow 
discretionary funding within the advanced 
education sector. It is clear which areas 
ASTEC would single out for deprivation 
of research funds. In one section of the 
report, judicious selection of interna¬ 
tional comparisons is used to suggest that 
the proportion of resources going to the 
humanities and social sciences in the Aus¬ 
tralian higher education system is 
unusually high. The proportion is, in fact, 
higher than in many countries, particular¬ 
ly those in which funds from the private 
sector flow into research in the sciences, 
although it is lower than in other coun¬ 
tries, notably including Japan 40 . The two 
countries in the medium-spending group 
which spend the highest fraction of their 
research effort in the sciences are referred 
to as ‘the group leaders’. The ASTEC 
view appears to be quite clear: research in 
the humanities and the social sciences in 
universities should be slowly starved of 
resources to allow greater concentration 
in the sciences and the transfer of some 
resources to applied areas in advanced 
education. 


‘'The ASTEC view appears 
to be quite clear: research in 
the humanities and the social 
sciences should be slowly 
starved of resources to allow 
greater concentration in the 
sciences and the transfer of 
some resources to applied 
areas in advanced educa¬ 
tion.” 


It is perhaps worth speculating briefly 
on the options for CTEC as the binary 
divide falls down around its corporate 
ears. They could continue to pretend that 
the binary divide is in perfect working 
order, making arbitrary decisions each 
year about which institutions fall on each 
side of the academic Maginot line, They 
could perhaps move to a more com¬ 
plicated structure. One possible example 
would be for the central institutes of 
technology to occupy a funding position 
intermediate between the universities and 
the other CAEs. Another is the one some¬ 
times advocated over the port by senior 
academics in the old universities: a three- 
tier structure with the old universities in 
the first division, the smaller or newer 
universities in the second tier with the cen¬ 
tral institutes of technology, and all other 
institutions in the third division, A third 
and even more radical possibility would 
be for all institutions to be funded at a 
base level according to their teaching 


obligations, with all equally able to com¬ 
pete for research funds on some sort of 
peer-review basis. All of these possible 
future models have one thing in common: 
they encompass a transfer of funds from 
the present universities to other institu¬ 
tions of higher education. Some also en¬ 
compass a transfer of funds between 
universities, or between areas of 
knowledge within universities, or both. 
While there is nothing sacrosanct about 
the current distribution, especially given 
that the larger universities are funded at a 
15% higher level per effective full-time 
student than the smaller universities, any 
proposal for change represents a further 
erosion of funding for some individuals 
or groups. 

While these ideas all have obvious 
problems, such proposals are being ac¬ 
tively discussed among the bureaucracy. 
University researchers need to be aware of 
the extent to which the political landscape 
has changed, and to be prepared to de¬ 
fend the central values of universities. The 
pressures for restrictions in government 
spending are no less real for being based 
on a fundamental flaw in understanding, 
and the pressures for a more utilitarian 
emphasis in research are no less real for 
being based on a fundamental ignorance 
of the role of research in universities. 
While the members of ASTEC can say 
collectively ‘We see no conflict between 
the pursuit of excellence in research and 
the relevance of that research to impor¬ 
tant economic or social issues’, many in 
universities will see such a conflict. If each 
university is to be required to develop a 
research management strategy, those of us 
who cherish the freedom to pursue basic 
research need to exercise some vigilance 
during that exercise. A university, to be 
worthy of the name, must span a wide 
range of disciplines and must advance 
knowledge in association with providing 
an educational role. It is not idle to sug¬ 
gest that this fundamental role of univer¬ 
sities — to seek the truth and make it 
known — is under threat. If truth can 
only be sought in areas deemed to be rele¬ 
vant to important economic or social 
issues by some central body, numerically 
and ideologically dominated by techno¬ 
crats, our universities will have changed 
fundamentally — and not for the better. 

Ironically, in the midst of all these 
developments, the OECD held a high- 
level international conference in Canberra 
on policies and directions for science and 
research. Among the conclusions of the 
international gathering, it was noted 
that 41 ‘several countries (Japan, Sweden, 
USA) see a need to increase the level of 
support for basic research; and the role of 
universities in basic research is being 
strengthened and reasserted’. Perhaps 
that conclusion should be drawn to the at¬ 
tention of ASTEC and CTEC. 
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Recent years have seen the emergence 
of a new free market orthodoxy in the 
economics of education. 

This free market orthodoxy stands for 
selling education in the market place, for 
private universities, for tuition fees in ter¬ 
tiary education, for private training rather 
than Technical and Further Education, 
for the continued privatisation of school¬ 
ing and for a radical reduction in direct 
public funding of education — although it 


We have recommended that 
students at universities, CAEs and 
TAFEs should he charged fees 
equal to the estimated marginal 
social costs of their places. We have 
argued that the external benefits 
(3-e. the benefits not captured by 
the students themselves) from ter¬ 
tiary education are probably neglig¬ 
ible so that the appropriate fees are 
roughly equal to the estimated 
direct budgetary marginal cost of 
places; we have recommended that 
student assistance schemes be ter¬ 
minated and that subsidised loan 
schemes not be introduced. Critics 


would abandon their studies. We 


we see this not as a 


— George Fane, 
'Education policy in 
Australia’, Office of 
the Economic Planning 
Advisory Council, 
EPAC Discussion 
Paper 85/08, Canberra, 
Pages 99-100. 


is generally not opposed to taxpayer sub¬ 
sidisation of private ventures. 

While strictly speaking education is a 
service rather than a material commodity, 
the point is that the new free market 
orthodoxy wants education to be produc¬ 
ed according to the laws of the market¬ 
place that govern unregulated commodity 
production. 

The new orthodoxy has gained many 
adherents. 

it is supported by most academic 
economists and business organisations, 
and well publicised in the media. It has a 
growing influence in Canberra. 

Free market assumptions about the 
desirability of competition, the individual 
(rather than social) nature of the benefits 
of education, and the alleged inefficien¬ 
cies and inequalities arising from public 
provision are entering the language of 
education debate as a sort of new com¬ 
mon sense that all parties to the debate are 
meant to take for granted. 

But orthodoxies are not always right. A 
close examination of the policies of some 
leading free market thinkers shows just 
how disastrous they would be if fully ap¬ 
plied to the education system. 

Adam Smith and the origins 
of the freemarket line 

The free market theory of education 
has its origins in the work of Adam 
Smith, whose book The Wealth of Na¬ 
tions (1776) is relied on as a sort of bible 
by the new right. 

It was Adam Smith who first conceived 
of education as a process of individual in¬ 
vestment in human capital, and argued 
that the social benefits of education were 
equivalent to the sum of the private 
monetary benefits accruing to individuals 
— the increased earnings resulting from 
education and training.’ - 

In Smith’s view, social prosperity was 
maximized when individuals were free to 
compete against each other without state 
interference. The ‘invisible hand’ of the 
market guaranteed the optimal outcome. 
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Hence Smith favoured private educa¬ 
tion, which in any case was the dominant 
form of education provision in this day — 
one hundred years before the first systems 
of universal public primary education 
were established. 

The ideas that education is a process of 
individual investment in human capital 
and that its social value could be reduced 
to its economic value, measured by ad¬ 
ding up the increased earnings to educated 
individuals, 2 lay largely dormant until the 
1950s. 

They were then revived by economists 
of education such as G.S. Becker who 
sought to explain the unprecedented 
period of post-war economic growth 
through exaggerated claims about the ef¬ 
fects of education. Many educationists 
seized on these claims as a useful argu¬ 
ment for increased resources (an argu¬ 
ment that fell flat after the world-wide 
recession of 1974 and 1975). 3 

Although many of the economists ad¬ 
vocating a human capital line were Keyne¬ 
sian advocates of the role of government 
rather than neo-classical free marketeers, 
at heart the human capital theory always 
was uncompromisingly individualist and 
was most consistent with a free market 
‘neo-classical’ approach to economics. 

Milton Friedman on education 

The modern guru of the new right, 
Chicago-school economist Milton Fried¬ 
man, was the first to systematise the free 
market human capital view of education. 
Friedman argued that: 

Vocational and professional schooling 
... is a form of investment in human 
capital precisely analogous to invest¬ 
ment in machinery, buildings, or other 
forms of non-human capital. Its func¬ 
tion is to raise the economic produc¬ 
tivity of the human being. If it does so, 
the individual is rewarded in a free 
enterprise society by receiving a higher 
return for his (sic) services than he 
would otherwise be able to command. 
This difference in return is the 
economic incentive to invest capital 


whether in the form of a machine or a 
human being. 

In both cases, an individual 
presumably regards the investment as 
desirable if the extra returns, as he 
views them, exceed the extra costs, as 
he views them. In both cases, if the in¬ 
dividual undertakes the investment and 
if the state neither subsidizes the invest¬ 
ment nor taxes the return, the in¬ 
dividual (or his parents, sponsor or 
benefactor) in general bears all the ex¬ 
tra costs and receives all the extra 
returns: there are no obvious unborne 
costs or unappropriable returns that 
tend to make private incentives diverge 
systematically from those that are 
socially appropriate. 4 
The points to note here are that Fried¬ 
man saw vocational education solely in 
economic terms, and assumed like Smith 
that the social benefits of education were 
equivalent to the sum of the private 
benefits to individual investors operating 
on a free education market, i.e. that there 
was no case for government funding of 
vocational education because there were 
no social benefits independent of the 
benefits to private ‘users’ of education. 

He suggested that the only form of 
government intervention should be the 
provision of loans to individuals, to be 
repaid from future earnings — possibly 
through the income tax system. “In this 
way, the individuals who received the 
training would in effect bear the whole 
cost . . . provided the calculated earnings 
reflected all relevant returns and costs. 
The free choice of individuals would tend 
to produce the optimum amount of 
investment.” 5 

Friedman saw equality in education 
merely as a matter of providing everyone 
with free opportunities to invest 6 (that is- 
providing they could raise the necessary 
money to do so). 

Primary education was treated some¬ 
what differently to vocational education 
in Friedman’s schema. He acknowledged 
that there were some social benefits in the 
provision of schooling, albeit limited to 
the elementary school years. 

Noting that education could provide “a 
minimum degree of literacy and 
knowledge” and “widespread acceptance 
of some common set of values”, Fried¬ 
man said that there were significant 
“neighbourhood effects” in the first few 
years of schooling — effects that yielded 
gains to all citizens. 7 

These neighbourhood effects were seen 
to diminish and disappear at later levels of 
education, especially at the higher educa¬ 
tion stage, on the curious ground that 
there was less agreement on the desired 
content of education once the three Rs 
had been left behind. 

Friedman did not see the general educa¬ 
tion of all citizens to the end of secondary 


school as necessary; society’s general in¬ 
terest extended only to ensuring that “the 
exceptional few” received an education 
because “it is they who are the hope of the 
future.” 8 He was an unequivocal elitist. 

In a later work, Friedman suggested 
that compulsory school attendance laws 
were not necessary to guarantee the 
desired minimum degree of literacy and 
knowledge, and should be abandoned. 9 



While Friedman expressed a preference 
for making parents pay all of the costs of 
schooling (even in the elementary school 
years) with subsidies to the needy only in 
“extreme cases”, 10 he proposed the 
voucher system as a compromise: 
Governments could require a minimum 
level of schooling financed by giving 
parents vouchers redeemable for a 
specified maximum sum per child per 
year if spent on ‘approved’ educational 
services. Parents would then be free to 
spend this sum and any additional sum 
they themselves provided on purchasing 
educational services from an ‘approv¬ 
ed’ institution of their own choke. The 
educational services could be rendered 
by private enterprises operated for pro¬ 
fit, or by non-profit institutions. The 
role of government would be limited to 
insuring that the schools met certain 
minimum standards." 

Accordingly Friedman argued for the 
“denationalisation” of schools. Public 
schools in name would still exist, but via 
the voucher system parents would receive 
an equivalent sum whether their student 
children attended private or public 
schools. 

This would permit direct competition to 
develop which in turn, he claimed, would 
improve the standard of all schools. Fur¬ 
ther, individuals’ choices would be widen¬ 
ed: the market would “permit each to 
satisfy his own taste”. And “new sorts of 
private schools could arise to tap the vast 
new market.” 

Friedman said that under his proposals 
the public costs of schooling would be 
reduced but overall expenditure on educa¬ 
tion could well rise because of increased 
private expenditure 12 — a doctrine attrac¬ 
tive to governments looking for ways of 
reducing the total education budget. 

In higher education Friedman argued 
for fees corresponding to the full cost of 
services, to be partly paid through 
another voucher scheme. 



The ‘free market revolution’ in 
economic thought after the 1974/1975 
recession brought Friedman’s ideas to the 
forefront of professional and political 
debate. 

The Liberal Party first took up the 


voucher plan in its 1975 pre-election 
policy, while still in opposition. The 
Fraser Government did not move to im¬ 
plement vouchers because of the likely 
resistance from State Departments and 
education interest groups, preferring in¬ 
stead to step up the per capita funding of 
private schools and foster the develop¬ 
ment of new private schools. 13 

Meanwhile, the new right was popular¬ 
ising the free market approach. The first 
clear official recognition of Friedman’s 
educational ideas in Australia occurred in 
the year the Thatcher Government was 
elected in the UK —■ in the decision to 
publish, in the Fraser-appointed Williams 
Committee’s report on education and 
training, an Appendix by Professor 
Richard Blandy of Flinders University. 

Blandy concentrated on post-school 
education. He proposed that “the burden 
of financing post-secondary education be 
shifted progressively from taxpayers at 
large to taxpayers who have been students 
of the institutions (and who have, 
therefore, reaped direct benefits in greater 
earnings or consumer satisfaction or 
both”) and also that institutions charge 
fees intended to cover the whole of tuition 
in order to transfer costs to the “direct 
beneficiaries of the services”. 14 


“The first clear official 
recognition of Friedman’s 
educational Ideas in Aus¬ 
tralia occurred in the year the 
Thatcher government was 
elected in the IJK . . 


The Blandy paper urged a graduate tax 
as proposed by Friedman and a mix of 
public and private institutions in place of 
the public higher education system. He 
suggested that all post-school students 
receive a “standard grant” — an educa¬ 
tion voucher — and be eligible for access 
to a government-administered loans 
scheme. 



With the debate shifting further to the 
right, in 1984 George Fane of the 
Australian National University prepared a 
paper for the Federal Government’s 
Economic Planning Advisory Council 
(EPAC) that was a fuller exposition of the 
free market human capital approach and 
one more faithful to Friedman. 

Fane’s view of education was entirely 
individualist. “In terms of its intrinsic 
economic characteristics education is a 
private good not a public good”, he said. 
For society as a whole the net external 
economic benefits of education' were 
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